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be gladly received ami, doubtless, earnestly seconded in a more enlightened study 
of these most difficult topics. We need much further investigation of the phe¬ 
nomena already so well studied by Mr. Lee. and other later pathologists, not only 
to direct us in the rational treatment of these frightful disorders, but to deliver 
all classes of teachers and students from the still puzzling confusion of lan¬ 
guage so prevalent in regard to them. Mr. Lee’s new essay does much to lighten 
our path in many respects, and helps us over some formerly insurmountable 
difficulties; but even his pages will involve the reader more or less in the same 
trouble as to definitions—a trouble which must probably continue until the pre¬ 
cise nature of the conditions supposed to be meant by purulent infection, septi¬ 
caemia, pyaemia, and other such terms are better understood. 

The chief practical, or rather therapeutical, points of Mr. Lee’s work on the 
disorders of the venous circulation are to be found under the head of treatment 
of acute phlebitic disease by surgical and mechanical means ; also in the chap¬ 
ters on varicose veins and on varicocele. In these chapters he gives a very 
interesting and instructive account of his well-known operation for the oblitera¬ 
tion of venous trunks by means of acupressure, with the gum-elastic band, and 
subcutaneous section of the vessel between the pins. 

One of the principal objects of his publication, he tells us, is to demonstrate 
how far the mischievous results of the current of blood through an injured or 
disordered vein carrying whatever it may have received towards the central vital 
organs, may be remedied or prevented; “ and how far the system may in certain 
cases be saved from the dangerous train of symptoms which naturally follow the 
disintegration, decomposition, and removal of blood-clots in living animals.” 
The task here proposed appears to have been so well performed, in addition to 
that undertaken in the second portion, that we feel bound to recommend the 
whole as a new and valuable production which ought to be considered at far 
greater length than we can here afford to it, and which certainly should, as we 
hope it may, have a wide circulation in this country. E. H. 


Art. XXXI .—Lehrbnrh der ffsbammenJrunst. Von Dr. Bernhard Sohut.tze, 
Professor der Geburtshulfe, Director der Entbindungsanstalt und der Hebam- 
menschule zu Jena. Mit 02 Ilolzschnitten. Zweite Aufiage. 8vo. pp. 288. 
Leipzig, 1804. 

Compendium of Midwifery. By Dr. B. Schcltze, Professor of Obstetrics, 
Director of the Lying-in Institution and of the School for Midwives at Jena. 
With sixty-two wood-cut illustrations. Second edition. 

We have seldom met with a more admirable compendium of midwifery than 
the one before us. Concise, but sufficiently clear and comprehensive, it presents 
to the student a most instructive exposition, in bold outline, of the anatomy of 
the female, especially of her pelvis and generative organs, with their functions, 
the form and structure of the foeta! head, the history and progress of pregnancy 
and of natural labour, phenomena of the puerperal period and that of suckling, 
with the proper treatment during these periods of both mother and child. Having 
disposed of these subjects, we are next presented by the author with a notice 
of the more prominent of the deviations from the general course of pregnancy, 
childbirth, and of the puerperal period generally, and of various causes, as well 
on the part of the mother as on that of the child, by which the period of suck¬ 
ling may be disturbed. 

The compendium of Dr. S. is confined to the history and management of 
natural labour, or that which can be terminated with safety to the mother and 
child without the necessity of manual or instrumental interference; the work 
being prepared mainly for the licensed midwives of Saxony, who are prohibited 
from performing any operation beyond those which may be required to facilitate 
the progress of a case of natural labour. Though thus confined in the scope of 
its teachings, the work will nevertheless be found by the younger students of 
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midwifery to be a very valuable introduction to the study of the more profound 
treatises on obstetric science and art, or preparatory to the bedside instructions 
given in a clinical school. 

The work is illustrated by sixty-two very excellent wood-cuts—among cer¬ 
tainly the very best, for accuracy and clearness, we have yet seen. They are 
executed with a boldness and freedom which remind us of the etchings of some 
of the older masters. 

In order to illustrate the changes which occur in the height and bulk of the 
womb and the position of the os uteri during the progress of gestation, and the 
corresponding changes in the form and size of the abdomen of the pregnant 
female, Dr. S. gives a diagram having a perpendicular row of figures showing the 
height to which the fundus of the womb attains by the end of the 16th, 20th, 
24th, 28th, 32d. 36th, and 40th weeks of pregnancy. Other numbers, commencing 
with 0 for the line of the abdomen in the non-pregnant female, indicate the shape 
and projection of the abdomen and the position of the navel at the termination 
of the 28th, 36th, and 40th weeks of gestation; while other numbers, placed 
within the pelvis, show the position of the os uteri in the non-pregnant female, 
and at the close of the 8th, 24th, 36th. and 40th weeks from conception. Dr. S. 
has issued in a separate and much enlarged form, and in colours, the same 
diagram; we do not,however, perceive that it gives any clearer or more precise 
idea of the facts the diagram is intended to illustrate than that which occupies 
rather less than a page of the volume before us. The idea of this diagram is 
a very good one; with some slight improvements it might be rendered still 
more useful to the student of midwifery. D. F. 0. 


Art. XXXII .—Disease ; a part of the Plan of Creation. The Annual Dis¬ 
course before the Massachusetts Medical Society, May 31, 1865. By Benja-' 

min E. Cotting, M. D. 8vo. pp. 45. Boston : David Clapp & Son. 1866. 

The author of this well-written annual discourse endeavours to show that dis¬ 
ease is a part of the plan of the creation—“ one of the myriad expressions of 
Divine thought,” and •* not a mere accident in the history of our race, or due to 
unwarrantable experiment upon our powers of endurance.” He conjectures that 
“ the idea of Disease must have originated in the Creator’s mind, and its deve¬ 
lopment formed a part of the plan of creation from the beginning. The ulti¬ 
mate purpose of such a plan it is not for man to determine. Deliberately de¬ 
vised. diseases do not necessarily imply “ gratuitous malevolencefor, despite of 
some philosophers, it is quite possible to conceive of the earth and all that is 
therein, simply as an expression of Divine thought, without reference to the 
question of good and evil.” To sustain such a notion the author brings forward 
testimony gathered from fossil remains, among which have been found evidence 
of caries, necrosis, exostosis, anchylosis, reunion of fractured bones, “ of recovery 
from the most extensive lacerations, involving bony structures, by the fangs of 
other animals,” &c. 

But the absurdity of Dr. Cotting’s vagary, in substance that God created a 
class of invisible but malevolent entities of many genera and species designed 
to pursue and torment and destroy every individual of the human race, as well 
as every organic being on the face of the earth, is self-evident. These malevo¬ 
lent entities are presumed to be as indestructible as matter and force ; and, for 
this reason, when any one of the species takes possession of an organism, the 
wise and prudent course of the individual is to quietly acquiesce, and prayerfully 
expect it to abandon the premises when it finds them too strong to be destroyed. 
It is vain to seek for causes of diseases with a view to avoid them. He 
says that “ common diseases in ordinary seasons” and “ the severer cases of 
epidemics in all seasons, may never be satisfactorily accounted for by the ex¬ 
ternal surroundings of the victims. After most careful investigations, writers 
are compelled to admit that there must be some unknown condition, some cause 



